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FROM THE AMERICAN MONTHLY MAGAZINE. 
THE SHERIEKING GHOST. 
By the Author of the Woodlands. 

«Some deeds do reach 

‘Down to the grave, disquieting the dead.” 

Tue Sun had just set behind the blue summit of 
the Shade Mountain, whose broken crags hang in 
wild and fearful grandeur over the low sylvan valley, 
that runs from the shores of the Mantango, into 
the broad open plains of Northumberland, towards 
the Susquehanna; but ere the first star became visi- 
ble in the moonless sky, the clattering tramp of a 
rapidly approaching horse was heard upon the dis- 
tant bridge and down the stony road, hurrying on- 
ward, as if for life. A moment after, a stranger was 
discovered mounting the steep ascent ofa prominent 
bluff, which overlooked the cedars of the lowland 
vale, and reining in his coal black courser on its ut- 
most verge, he sat and cast an eye of wild disquie- 
tude over the rude scene. The recently erected 
cottage of Esselwolff, hid by a cluster of low willows 
upon which the shadows of the approaching night 
already hung their dusky mantle, one might sup 
pose had escaped his observation ; or his restless 
and perturbed spirit had searched out some single 
object of interest too intense to allow a wandering 
thought, or glance, towards any other;—for ever and 
anon he raised his white, trembling hand, and part- 
ed the locks that clustered over his forelead, and 
gazed towards the uplifted crags of the cloud picrc- 
ing mountain, and upon the shaggy pines that stood 
unshaken in the shade at its base, and far down- 
wards where, among the springs of the winding ri- 
vulet, the white flint stones lay in groups, among 
the long grass, and the neglected ruins of an an- 
cient tenement mouldered in fragments on the 
ground. 

Old Esselwolff walked out into the valley from 
the cottage threshold, where he had been standing, 
and surveyed the stranger with earnestness, then 
shook his head, folded his arms upon his bosom, and 
cast a long and anxious glance towards the dim 
eastern horizon. A small speck had just risen above 
the tree tops, and began slowly to spread itself abroad 








in he. sky; a faint breeze already caused the leaves 
to tremble, and a scarce audible sigh breathed in 


the cool, moist air. He saw and heard, then obser- 


i - : 
ved the stranger a moment again, who now remain- 


ed fixed and motionless, and then returned with a 
some what agitated air to his seat at the cottage door. 
‘The storms have long been cradled,’ said he, ‘ but 
yonder apparition will rouse them from their slum- 
bers, and the Shrieking Ghost will be abroad to 
night.’ Alarmed by words of such fearful import, 
the family gathered to the door, with many inqui- 
ries for the reasons upon which these unwelcome 
conjectures were founded. 

The gray-haired hunter had been the tenant of 
this wild abode for more than thirty years, having 
emigrated to it from the-east when a young man, 
leaving behind him his kindred, friends, and the 
small patrimony left him by an aged father. ‘The 
moving cause of this early measure had never been 
clearly ascertained, even by the few whom the 
chances of the chase threw sometimes in his way ; 
but whispers of deeds, from the imputation of which, 
whether just or not, the strong links of friendship 
his kindness and hospitality had thrown on those 
around him, seemed effectually to screen him.— 
Whatever there might have been, he had now grown 
gray amid the lonely and solitary pines; and those 
who had known him longest, spoke most in praise 
of his stern integrity, his virtue, and his truth. And 
now the cottage he had buried himself in, alone, 
for so many years, had become the refuge and the 
home of a destitute but lovely family of his kindred; 
who, when the storms of misfortune had driven 
them from the village of their nativity, had sought 
and found a welcome in the bosom of the wild wil- 
lows, on the shores of the Mantango. 

It was these novices in the fearful history of the 
scene amid which they dwelt, who gathered round 
the old man that evening, and prayed for a solution 
of the terrifying problem he had spoken. Esselwolff 
while he eyed calmly, but not without a mixture of 
anxiety, the slowly gathering storm that climbed 
steadily up the blue eastern sky, pressed tenderly 
the hands of his favorite Juliet, 
upon his neck, (a delicate and lovely girl, re- 
minding him of some beauteous new blown flower, 


as she hung 


flinging its tendrils to the breeze, and blushing in 
all the milde r richness of its charms, amid the wilds 
of a rude uncultivated forest) and thus answered to 
the pressing inquiries of his collected household : 

half hid 
among the long rank grass by yonder spring, was 
twenty years ago the abode of Lawrence and Har- 
riet Neville. 
in the whole valley, for there alone the solitary 
gitive from climes less rude, beheld with einotions 
of delight the traces of a tasteful and elegant hand, 


“ The cottage which now lies in ruins, | 


It was then the prettiest residence 
fu- 


in the beauteous order with which the vines and 
flowers were arranged, and the neatness and grace- 
ful elegance of every thing around. I often saw, in 
those days, that happy pair, sitting under the cano- 
pying willow that shaded the cottage door, while 











j ¢} torr ‘ ‘ 
} or the storm that was 


| 


their children, smiling in all the gaiety and loveliness 
of youthful innocence, played around them; and as 
often have I sat down wearied with a long day’s 
chase and regaled myseif at the spring, and listen- 
ed to Harriet’s voice, as she sung some tender and 
pathetic lay, that recalled, 
days which had been visited by even a warmer and 
more brilliant sun than that which shown upon their 
secluded, humble, but still not unhappy home. She 


perhaps, the memory of 


had a sweet voice ; the only voice that amid these 
wilds ever called the salt tears from their deep sour- 
ces to my cheeks. She was a romantic girl; all soul 
—all passion—these high and lofty inspirations min- 
gled so powerfully with every lively feeling of fond- 
ness in her music, that I forgave myself for weep- 
ing, and only wished I had a fountain from whose 
pure and overflowing sources I could pour a more 
liberal libation. She had been an erring child; for 
to love, to trust to love, to yield to it mind and soul 
and. body, in bold defiance of parental warnings and 
affectionate reproofs, is error. This she had done, 
and was an exile from a parent’s roof, an outcast 
from the bosom of parental love ; and having sacri- 
ficed all else for the enjoyment of her passion, she 
had exchanged for that humble abode a comparative 
palace, a paradise of all that wealth and family ho 
nor could glean from far and near, to brighten and 
to bless the mysterious dream of life, when she fled 
her home with Lawrence Neville, and followed him 
to this rude tract of country, where, midst flood, 
and forest, and mountain, his only heritage in the 
world remained. 

It was thus, for a while, fortune seemed to linger 
around their destiny, as loth to leave so much of 
loveliness and worth upon the brink of ruin. The 
clouds of sorrow which began early to gather ov 
them, were long illumined by hope’s fading twilight. 
As long as Lawrence exerted the active energies oi 
his mind and body, and stood up manfully amid the 
labors and privations incident to the rude life he was 
here obliged to lead, the smile of happiness and 
confiding love fled not from Harriet’s brow ; her 
children, two lovely little girls, grew bright and 
beautiful as the flowers she nursed; and a glow of 
mild innocence and delight illuminated the sylvan 
scene. But that summer twilight faded away at last. 

I remarked one day as I passed the cottage, that 
the flowers and vines began to be neglected, Soon 
after, Isaw Harriet weeping at the windew, and ob- 
served that Lawrence sat upon the door-sill, pensive 
and silent ; 
th 


the little girls stood looking first upon 
eir mother, and then upon their father, as though 
even they felt, while they wondered why it was.-— 
But they knew not the darkness that was to foll ow, 
gathering to make that dark 
ness even more terrific. 1 noted that day as one of 
evil omen, and ere long the mystery was reyealec 
I saw Lawrence lying by. the way that led towards 
alittle hamlet on the river, with a half erapty bottle 
by his side, in a state of deep intoxication, and with 
much difliculty conveyed him home. I warned and 


entreated him to abandon the course he had fallen 
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into, pointed out the ruin to which it would expose 
him, and reminded him of his wife and children. He 
seemed sensible to all I said. A tear started in his 
Ile pressed his hands convulsively on his bo- 
som, shook his head, and departed. 
iously the result. 


eye. 
I waited anx- 
It disappointed me. ‘Then 1 
found that he had flown voluntarily to dissipation, 
as an escape from cares that pressed too heavily for 
the firmness of his mind to bear; and as they increas- 
ed day by day, in proportion increased his unhappy 
failing. 

It was a ciuel scene—but I marked its progress, 
slowly, and steadily, until the consummation. The 
The flowers 
withered among the weeds, the beautiful shrubbery 


cottage became a desolate place. 


went to ruin, and the vines, unpruned, ran to waste. 
Poverty came rapidly on; and he who once was, and 
should have always remained, the stay and solace of 
the heart that had resigned all for him, and the 
fond guardian of those sweet pledges of mutual af- 
fection which were left to comfort them, even in the 
hour of adversity, became their foe. Goaded on to 
madness by an accusing conscience, Lawrence abus- 
ed and ill treated the defenceless girl, whose only 
fault was loving him too well, and when, once, his 
brutality kindled her high spirit to a blaze, and she 
threw out a threat of leaving him and seeking her 
home again, he told her she was a prostitute and 
her children illegitimate. That the person who per- 
formed the marriage ceremony was incompetent— 
and that he had never intended to marry her. 

This was undreamed-of treachery. She ponder- 
ed over it—she believed it, for now that her suspi- 
cions were awakened, she thought she saw abun- 
dance of corroborating proof. Then vanished the 
poor solace, for it had been a solace, she derived 
from the thought that he once loved her. Then 
was dashed with bitterness, the sweetness that had 
mingled with the caresses of her children—-they 
were the heirs of shame. ‘Then departed forever 
the anchor of the spirit, the consciousness of inno- 
cence; and then roused up the recollections of a de- 
serted home, a father left to weep over the disgrace 
of a beloved daughter, a mother’s tears, a broken 
All these thoughts had 
slept before, but now they rushed into her bosom, 


hearted mother’s anguish. 


to fill to overflowing the measure of her sorrow.— 
All was comfortless within; all dark and dreary and 
desolate without; the star of hope had set, and her 
soul sunk beneath the storm. 

Some females seem particularly formed for suffer- 
img. 
most readily, are found frequently unbent amid the 


Spirits that melt in the sunshine of prosperity 
direst evils. But all are not cast in such a mould 
asthis. Harriet endured awhile with firmness, and 
bore her sufferings in silent sorrow, but when the 
last evils came upon her, the fever flew from her 
heart to her brain. She stood in the midst of her 
jitde family, in all the fearfulness of a ruined mind, 
bright and glorious, as at times it shone, in the 
midst of its ruins; and the last sad deed followed 
the wreck of reason, while yet the reign of affec- 
tion remained unbroken. 
{TO BE CONTINUED. | 
To 
‘There is no trait in the female character more 
lovely, or mere likely to win esteem and command 
respect, than that of MopEstyY. 





FROM THE BOSTON GAZETTE. 
THE VISION OF LA FAYETTE, 
IN THE DUNGEONS OR MAGDEBURG. 

It was the close of a stormy day in the year 1794, 
that a soldicr, on whose brow sat the grace of man- 
ood, and the dignity of command, was conducted by 
an armed band of soldiers to the dungeons of Mag- 
deburg. He seemed thoughtful and anxious, but 
above all fear. As he looked round his cell, and 
was examining the gudgeons and hooks of iron in 
the massy wall, a grim attendant whispered in his 
ear, in a low and sullen voice—* This is the ten 
years’ residence of the Chevalier Trexex.’ Fora 
moment his own mistortunes were lost in contem- 
plating the protracted sufferings of that noble and 
high-minded victim of royal jealousy—and as the 
horrors of such a confinement entered the soul, he 
murmured an imprecation against despotic power, 
united with a mental prayer for the dong lost Liberties 
of man. ‘The light, though dim, was sufficient to 
show bim the strength of his prison, and force upon 
him the hopelessness of escape. Exhausted by the 
fatigues of a hurried journey, he stretched his wea- 
ry limbs ona pallet of straw thrown on the floor of 
the dungeon. The thoughts of his wife and chil- 
dren occupied his mind for a short time, and alter- 
nately hurried and chilled his pulse ; but after com- 
mitting hunself and them to that good Being who is 
the friend of the captive and the consolation of the 
wretched, he sunk into slumbers, sweeter and calm- 
er than the hard-hearted oppressor, the miser, or the 
traitor, can ever know—such as have sometimes 
blessed the couch of patriot martyrs on the eve of 
their translation to a better world—such as Hamp- 
den, and Sidney, and Russel slept, just before they 
bled for freedom. in this repose, a vision caine up- 
on him—a spirit pure and radiant in glory stood be- 
fore him, and announced herself as the goddess of 
Liberty, as a messenger permitted by the Arbiter 
of Destinies, to give the prisoner a foretaste of the 
great things which were to be brought about. Tlic 
goddess and her follower seemed transported in an 
instant to a space in the air which overlooked hs 
dear native France. ‘There the richest blood of the 
land was flowing like water, and the corses of the 
noble and the brave were mouldering unsonored 
and unregarded—a savage shout of vengeance, min 
gled with the shrieks of despair and horror, rent 
the air. Sinking palaces and fanes were moulder- 
ing around, and in the infernal smoke a Colossal 
image arose, whose elements were iron, and brass, 
and elay; and as the fierce and ambitious spirit 
which had made it his abode threw his ‘ voice upon 
the viewless winds,’ the dead and awful silence of 
despotism reigned through the land. On a sudden 
the temple of Janus, the signal of foreign discord, 
was opened—Bellona yoked her fiery dragons, and 
moved her iron car. The war cry was raised by mil- 
lions, as they issued out for the figiit—these daslied 
against nations, and crowns and sceptres were trod- 
den in the dust. 
magnitude, and an Imperial Diadem, not seen be- 


The image seemed increasing in 
fore, was borne on his brow. ‘The distant moans of 
expiring Principalities and Powers were heard on 
every breeze. A whirlwind followed—the scene 
was changed—the Colossus was gone, and in its 
place the faint and sickly emblems of former days 


were seen to hold a shadowy sway. Here, said the 


i 





goddess, ends the first act of the drama—no furthe: 
is it permitted me to unfold futurity here; but as 
the curtain fell, the eye of the goddess seemed light- 
ed up with hope—a good augury for some distant 
day. ‘The place was changed—Oceans. were pass- 
ed, and other worlds were in view2-Nature was here 
exhibited on her broadest scale, and with her fresh- 
est look—Man seemed in the morning of his exis- 
tence, putting on all the energies of his character— 
Immense forests were receding before the busy in- 
hab:tants of the country, and villages and cities were 
springing up, as it were by a magic spell—Indus- 
try, plenty, knowledge and happiness, went hand 
in hand in the journey of men. This, said the god- 
dess, is the /ast great asylum of oppressed humanity. 
‘The prisoner gave a stl more piercing look, and 
exclaimed, “ This is my beloved America; there, 
and there, 1 fought, when freemen bled !” burst 
from his lips. sun of Empire shone with a 
bright and morning ray, and nothing disturbed the 
scene, excepting now and then a transient cloud of 
party spirit shot across the horizon, and obscured for 
a short season the goodly prospect : but the angel 


The 


of political wisdom was on the wing, and chased the 
mists away. ‘Throughout the extended landscape, 
the halls of senates, and the temples of justice cast 
a cheerful gleam around, and altars, dedicated to 
Alnughty God, multiplied as the tide of population 
rolled on, from which the incense of grateful hearts 
ascended toheaven. The revolutions of years were 
scen in moments—Monuments of tie mighty dead 
appeared in silent groves and on sunny hills; and 
History was among them busy in transferring the 
inscriptions to her imperishable page—and Time 
was begg ng to sing their dirge with her own ‘ ezer- 
nillips.’ ‘The reverie of the gazers was broken by 
a spontaneous burst of joy which came from the At- 
lantic, and echoing among the mountains, died away 
m the waves of the Pacific—Myriads of freemen 
moving in ecstacy at some glorious event—Count- 
less soldiers, ‘‘whose armor duzzled, and whose 
plumes wuved high,” marched on—Decrepit age 
and Isping infaney were there—Chaste matrons 
were gathered round, and virgins pure and lovely 
as ‘erst kept the vestal fires,” strewed flowers in 
be path-way—Grave judges stood with barehead- 
-d reverence, and wise@ senators cried all hail !—A 
chariot appeared in the immense assembly, not of 
flame, nor with horses of fire, but covered with fes- 
toons and garlands, and surrounded with emblems 
of peace ; the banners of all nations were hung out 
in harmony. In this vehicle of concord was a man 
of simple garb, his countenance bore the tinge of 
the autumnal leaf, seen just before the sear and yel- 
low age arrives. ‘The inhabitants of this world seem- 
ed not alone the spectators of the scene, for under 
an arch more bright and lovely than the one which 
spanned the heavens when Orion and Pleiades were 
first taught to shed their sweet influences upon the 
earth, sat on a fleecy cloud, the shades of Washing- 
ton, Hamilton, Knox, Lincoln and Warren, with 
others in files less distinct, delighted with all that 
was doing below, The entranced prisoner inquired 
of his guide if this pageantry was of mortal or immor- 
tal birth. 


is ny car—the man who sits there has sacrificed all 


‘This is my jubilee, was the answer—that 


for my cause—he has fearlessly appeared before 


kings and demanded of them to give up to ther sub. 
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jects the offensive parts of power—has stood amidst 
frenzied mobs, to restrain their headlong course to 
ruin, and has been ill treated by both. He is there 
placed not for himself alone, but as the representa- 
tive of the whole army of martyrs in my cause. The 
sun in his full splendour, the evening and morning 
stars, and the watches of the night, shall bear wit- 
ness, before you taste death, of the reality of this vi- 
sion. Eternal goodness has decreed us the triumph 
—Tuat rorm 1s THINeE. He recognized his own 
likeness—mortal sense could bear no more—unborn 
ages crowded on the prisoner’s soul—and he awoke 
with the convulsions of the inspiration. The god- 
dess of liberty had fled, but hope, gratitude and 
faith, were left to sustain him in the evil hour. 





HISTORIC BEAUTIES. 





As Alexander drew near the city of Persepolis, 
he perceived a large body of men, who exhibited a 
memorable example of the greatest misery. These 
were about four thousand Grecks, very far advanced 
in vears; who, having been made prisoners of war, 
had suffered all the torments which the Persian ty- 
ranny could inflict. ‘The hands of some had been 
cut off, the feet of others, and others again had lost 
their noses and ears; after which the Persians hav- 
ing impressed by fire barbarous characters on their 
faces, had the inhumanity to keep them as so many 
laughing-stocks, with which they sported perpetu- 
ally. They appeared like so many shadows rather 
than men; speech being almost the only thing by 
which they were known to be such. Alexander 
could not refrain from tears at this sight; and, as 
they unanimously besought him to commiserate 
their condition, he bid them with the utmost ten- 
derness, not to despond ; and assured them, that 
they should again see their wives and native coun- 
try. This proposal, which one mightsuppose should 
naturally have filled them with joy, seemed to 
heighten their misery ; and, with tears in their eyes, 
“How will it be possible,” said some of them, * for 
us to appear publicly before all Greece, in the dread- 
ful condition to which we are reduced : a condition 
still more shameful than dissatisfactory ? The best 
way to bear misery is to conceal it ; and no country 
isso sweet to the wretched as solitude, and an obh- 
vion of their past misfortunes.” They therefore be- 
sought the king to permit them to continue ina 
country where they had spent so many years ; and 
to end their days among those who were already 
accustomed to their misfortunes. Alexander grant- 
ed their request ; and presented each of them three 
thousand drachmas, five men’s suits of clothes, the 
same number of women’s, two couple of oxen to 
plough their lands, and corn to sow them : he com- 
manded the governor of the province not to suffer 
thein to be molested in any manner ; and ordered 
that they should be free from taxes and tributes of 
every kind. Such behaviour as tis wastruly royal. 
Thrice happy these princes who are affected with 
the pleasure which arises from the doing of good 
actions, and who melt with pity for the unfortunate ! 

Sore 
When Cato was drawing near the close of life, he 


declared to his friends that the greatest cemfoit of 


his old age, and that which gave him the highest 
satisfaction, was the pleasing remembrance of ihe 


many benefits and friendly offices he had done to 





others. ‘To see them easy and happy by his means 
made him truly so. Persons conscious of their own 
integrity, satisfied with themselves and their con- 
dition, and full of confidence ina Supreme Being 
and the hopes of immortality, survey all about 
them with a flow of good will: as trees which like 
their soil, they shoot out in expressions of kindness, 
and bend beneath their own precious load to the 
hand of the gatherer. , 











VARIETY. 











THE INDIANS OF MEXICO. 

The following little sketch fram Capt. 
Hall’s Journal, of the remnants of the In- 
dian population in Mexico, is graphic 
and interesting :— 

“] was walking through the market 


place this morning, one of the officers of 


the ship, when our attention was arrest- 
ed by a party of native Mexican Indians, 
who had come from the interior to pur- 


chase maize and otherarticles. Each of 


them carried a bow and about two doz- 
en of arrows, and wore in his girdle a 
long broad knife. Their dress was a 
coarse cotton shirt made of cloth manu- 


factured by themselves; and a pair of 


leather small-clothes, loose at the knees, 
and fringed with a line of tassels, and 
short strips of leather, each of them, as 
I was told, being intended to represent 
some article belonging to the wearer, one 
being his horse, another his bow, and 
another larger and more ornamental 
standing for his wife, and so on. The 
most striking circumstance, however, 
was, that all these Indians wore feathers 
round their heads, precisely in the man- 
ner represented in the cuts which embel- 
lished the old accounts of the conquest.— 
Some had tied round the straw hats a 
circle of red flowers, so much resembling 
feathers, that it was not easy to distin- 
guish between the two. Several of them 
wore necklaces of white beads made of 
sone, the distinctive mark, as we are 
told, of being married. A little old man of 
the party, who seemed much entertained 
by our curiosity, begged our attention to 
a rod about two feet long, which he car- 
ried in his hand, and to the skin of a lit- 
tle bird of brilliant plumage suspended 
at his left knee;.these two symbols he 
gave us to understand helonged to him 
as chief of the village. The only wo- 
man of the party steod apart, wrapped 
in a coarse kind of blanket, holding the 
bridles of the mules. At first they were 
rather alarmed at the interest we took in 
their dress and appearance, and as they 
did not understand Spanish, shrunk back 
from us. But an obliging person in the 
market-place came forward to interpret 
for us, which soon re-assured them, and 
they came round us afterwards with con- 
fidence: but it was with great reluctance 
they parted with their bows and arrows, 
and their feathered ornaments. The old 
man could not be prevailed upon to part 


| 








with his rod of authority, nor his official 
bird; neither ceuld we induce them to 
sell, at any price, that part of their dress 
to which the inventory of their goods 
and chattles was appended. 

“ These Indians were a small and fee- 
ble race of men, resembling in this res- 
pect the aboriginal inhabitants of the 
country. Their bows and arrows were 
suited to their strength, being more like 
those of school-boys than the arms of 
men who had their country to defend.— 
And it was impossible not to look back 
with pity upon the unequal contest wag- 
ed in this unfortunate country, when the 
muskets and bayonet of the disciplined 
Spaniard were first opposed to weapons 
so contemptible, in such feeble hands.” 

-naliinen 
THE POWER OF BEAUTY. 

At the time that Francis I. of France 
was taken prisoner at the battle of Pavia, 
one of his officers, the valorous Chevalier 
Bauregard, smitten by the charms of an 
Italian lady, named Aurelia, of a noble fa- 
mily, declared his passion to her. Aure- 
lia, although she was flattered by the de- 
claration, refused his pretensions, on the 
grounds of the levity of the French cha- 
racter and the nativaal indiscretion. The 
extreme violence of the Chevalier’s love 
urged him to propose to the lady to put 
his constancy to any proof she could think 
proper. Aurelia accepted tie proposi- 
tion, and engaged to marry bim if he 
would consent to remain dumb for six 
months. The Chevalier promised, and 
from that moment never opened bis lips, 
He returned to Paris among his friends 
and relations, who lamented the singular 
infirmity he had brought with him from 


the army. Bauregard expressed himself 


only by signs; the physicians were sent 
for, he refused their assistance. ‘The cap- 
tive King was at length restored to his 
people, but his joy at his return was les- 
sened by the situation of the unfortunate 
Chevalier, who was honoured with the 
King’s particular friendship. Francis sent 
his best ductors to his favorite, who this 
time accepted their medicines, but to no 
effect. The King’s attachment went so 
far as to employ even the Charlatans, who 
in his time as wel! as at present pretend- 
ed to possess specifics for all evils. He 
even called in those who dealtin charms, 
hut to no purpose. All the Court were 
hopeless of his cure, when a fair fortune- 
teller presented herself, and wrote to the 
King that she would undertake the resto- 
ration of the Chevalier to his speech.— 
Being sent for. she was introduced to Bau- 
regard, when she addressed him by the 
single word.—Speek!!! Bauregard, im- 
mediately recognised in the stranger his 
beloved Aurelia, who had long witnessed 
his constancy and devotion. Francis was 
sensibly atfected at the event, and prescnt- 
ed them with a rich marrizge portion.— 


itis i -a days that men becomedumb 


NY 
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for love, though many keep their silence 
from interest. There are few Bauregards 
in the present age.—| Diable Boiteauxr. 


It was a beautiful turn, given by a great 
lady, who being asked where her hus- 
band was, when he lay concealed for hav- 
ing been deeply concerned in a conspira- 
cy, resolutely answered, that she had 
hidden him. This confession caused 
her to be brought before the governor, 
who told her, that nothing but her con- 
fessing where she had hidden bim could 
save her from the torture. “And will 


that do!’’—said she. ‘ Yes,” replied the | 


governor, “I willpass my word for your 
safety on that condition.’’—“ Then,” 
said she, “I have,hid him in my heart, 
where you may find him.” This sur- 
prising answer charmed her enemies. 


[rromsrne FRENCH. ] 

Dialogue between a Mother and-per Daughier. 

* Sophy, I will not let you run about the 
garden in that manner, without your bon- 
net, with M. Ernest.’ * But, Mamma, you 
have been walking arm in arm, in the 
same way, with M ” ¢Whata com- 
parison! I am old enough to know what 
Lamabout. Sophy, if M. Ernest should 
ask you at the ball this evening to waltz 
with him, I forbid your doing so.’ * Why, 





Mamma? Last Sunday you waltzed twice | 





with M ” *QOh, that’s quite another 
thing. Besides, M is your papa’s 
intimate friend; and when you are 
married you may waltz with your hus- 
band’s intimate friend. Sophy, I do not 
like your swinging with M. Ernest; it is 
not a proper exercise for a young lady.’— 
‘But, Mamma, this morning you passed 
half an hour in the see-saw, with M A 
‘How different!—Sophy, I desire that 
this afternoon you will not seat yourself 
in the drawing-room by M. Ernest.’— 
‘Mamma I do not seat myself by him, he 
seats himself by me. Besides, I assure you 
he does it only to be near you, and in eve- 
ry thing to imitate M 

















» Who never | 


quits your side.” ‘Sophy, when we have , 
company; I will not allow you to be con- | 


stantly playing cards. Gaming is an a- 
musement very unsuitable to a young fe- 
male.’ ‘But, Mamma, you set me the 
example. 


Xecollect that only yesterday, | 


having lost all the money in your purse | 
at carte, you were obliged to borrow | 


some of M ” What a difference! 
If 1 did borrow money of M , it is 
only because he is your papa’s intimate 
triend, and to whom, under such circum- 
stances, should one have recourse but to 
one’s friends!’ ‘In one word, Mamma, 
in order to satisfy you, I see that I must 
follow the advice which the doctor gave 
to papa" Do as I say, and not asI do.” 

A lady, who had just been three days married, 
perceiving her husband enter, stole secretly behind 
iim aod gave hima kiss; the husband was angry, 
and said she offended against decency : “Pardon 


me,” exclaimed she, “1 did’nt know ‘" 














POETRY. 





TO IANTHE. 


The following beautifyl morceau will be relished 
by every one who has a taste for delicacy of senti- 
ment or sweetness of verse : 

FROM THE NEW YORK ADVERTISER. 
When upon the western cloud 
Hang day’s fading roses, 
*When the linnet sings aloud, 
And the twilight closes, — 
- , Ais I mark the moss-grown spring, 

.- ©. By the twisted holly, 

Pensive thoughts of thee shall bring 

“Love’s own melancholy. 

Lp! the crescent moon on high, 
Lights the half chok’d fountain, 

Wandering winds steal sadly by 
From the hazy mountain !— 

Yet that moon shall wax and wane— 
Summer winds pass over, 

Ne’er the heart shall leve again 
Of the slighted lover !— 


When the russet Autumn brings 
Blighting to the forest, 
Twisted close the ivy clings 
To the oak that’s hoarest : 
So the love of other days 
Cheers the broken-hearted,— 
But if once our love decays, 
*Tis for aye departed. 


When the hoar frost nips the leaf, 
Pale and sear it lingers, 

Wasted in its beauty brief 
By decay’s cold fingers : 

Yet unchang’d—it ne’er again 
Shall its bloom recover ; 

Thus the heart shall aye remain 
Of the slighted lover. 


Love is like the songs we hear 
O’er the moonlight ocean !— 
Youth—the spring-time of the year, 
Pass’d in love’s devotion !— 
Roses of their bloom bereft 
Breathe a fragrance sweeter ; 
Beauty has no fragrance left, 
Though its bloom is fleeter. 


Then when tranquil evening throws 
Twilight shades above thee, 

And when early morning glows, 
Think of those that love thee ! 

For an interval of years, 
We ere long must sever, 

But the hearts that love endears, 
Shall be parted never. 





ODE, 
For the sixth Triennial Festival of the Massachu- 
setts Charitable Mechanic Association. 
BY CHARLES SPRAGUE. 


1. 
Wuevy from the sacred garden driven, 
Man fled before his Maker’s wrath, 
An Angel left her place in heaven, 
And cross’d the wanderer’s sunless path. 
’Twas Art ! sweet Art! new radiance broke, 
Where her light foot flew o’er the ground ; 
And thus with seraph voice she spoke, 
‘*The Curse a Blessing shall be found.” 
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She Jed him through the trackless wild, 
Where noontide sunbeam never blazed ;— 
The thistle shrunk—the harvest smiled, 
And nature gladdened as she gazed. 
Farth’s thousand tribes of living things, 

At Art’s command to him are given, 

The village grows, the city springs, 

And point their spires of faith to heavem 


| 











He rends the oak—and bids it ride, 

To guard the shores its beauty graced : 
He smites the rock—upheaved, in pride, 
See towers of strength and domes of taste. 
Earth’s teeming caves their wealth reveal, 
Fire bears his banner on the wave, 

He bids the mortal poison heal, 

And leaps triumphant o’er the grave. 


4. 
Ife plucks the pearls that stud the deep, 
Admiring beauty’s lap to fill ; 
lic breaks the stubborn marble’s sleep, 
And mocks his own Creator’s skill. 
With thoughts that fill his glowing soul, 
He bids the ore illume the page, 
And proudly scorning time’s control, 
Commerces with an unborn age. 

$. 
In fields of air he writes his name, 
And treads the chambers of the sky ; 
He reads the stars, and grasps the flame, 
That quivers round the Throne on high 
In war renowned, in peace sublime, 
He moves in greatness and in grace ; 
His power subduing space and time, 
Links realm to realm, and race to race 


EVENING BELLS.—nhy moorr. 
These evening bells—those evening bells— 
How many a tale their music tells 
Of youth and home—and that sweet tim 
When last L heard their soothing chime 





Those pleasant hours have passed away, 
And many a heart that then was gay—- 
Within the tomb now darkly dwells, 
And hears no more those evening bells 


And so *twill be when I am gene, 

That tuneful peal will still ring on— 
When other bards shall walk those delis, 
And sing your praise—sweet evening bells 


Youth in ardour proud, 
Brightens all before it, 
Like the thunder cloud, 
Passion’s storm breaks o’er it. 
But soon the shower 
On leaf and flower, 
Glitters in beams more bright than ever, 
So shines the tear 
Of doubt and fear, 
When Fortune crowns Love’s fond endeayour 


SONG, 
T une—Ligoran Cosh. 
The man in the moon look’d down one night, 
Where a lad and his lass were walking ; 
Thinks he there must be very huge delight 
In this kissing and nonsense-talking : 
And so there must, (’tis a well known case, ) 
For it lasts both late and early. 
So they talked him down till he cover’d his face, 
—They tired his patience fairly. 


Then up rose the sun in his morning beams, 
And pushed back his night-cap to greet them ; 
Says he—** As you boast of your darts and flames, 
My darts and my flames shall meet them.” 
He scorch’d them both through the live-long day, 
But they never once seemed to mind him, 
But laugh’d outright as he skulk’d away, 
And left a dark world behind him. 


Then the man in the moon look’d down in a pet, 
And said—‘* I believe I can cure you ; 

Though my brother has fail’d, I may conquer yet— 
If not, I must try to endure you. 

“*Go home,” he cried, ** and attend to my rules, 
And banish all thoughts of sorrow, 

Then marry at once, you couple of fools, 
And you’ll both be wise to-morrow.” 





